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STORIES  AND  LEGENDS. 


THE  INKSTAND. 

LONG  time  ago  there 
lived  a  very  good  old 
lady,  whom  all  the 
children  called  AUNT, 
and  because  she  had 
black  hair  and  al- 
ways wore  a  black 
dress  they  called  her 
the  BLACK  AUNT.  The  BLACK  AUNT  loved 
the  children  very  dearly;  and  they  were 
much  attached  to  her,  for  she  was  always 
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kind  to  them,  and  knew  how  to  play 
charming  plays  with  them,  and  to  tell  all 
sorts  of  stories  which  the  little  people 
were  never  tired  of  hearing.  One  morn- 
ing the  AUNT  woke  up  early, — it  was  her 
birthday  morning, — and  saw  a  beautiful 
inkstand  on  the  table  by  her  bedside.  It 
was  richly  painted  and  ornamented  with 
variegated  flowers  and  little  gold  flou- 
rishes so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  only  to 
look  at  it.  When  the  AUNT  got  up  she 
asked  every  body  in  the  house  who  it 
was  that  had  made  her  a  present  of  the 
inkstand.  But  not  a  soul  knew  any 
thing  about  it,  and  all  wondered  how  it 
had  got  to  the  AUNT'S  bedside.  Never- 
theless the  inkstand  was  there,  and  the 
AUNT  was  very  much  pleased  with  it, 
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and  carried  it  to  her  writing  desk.  Then 
she  put  a  chair  before  the  table  and 
leaned  her  arm  upon  it  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  a  great  many 
thoughts  went  through  her  mind.  She 
thought  that  now  she  was  growing  old, 
and  might  soon  die,  and  then  the  chil- 
dren would  no  longer  have  their  AUNT  to 
play  with  them  and  tell  them  stories. 
She  remembered  too  that  they  would 
soon  come  to  wish  her  happiness  on  her 
birthday,  and  that  then  they  would  wish 
to  hear  one  of  her  stories,  and  that  she 
did  not  know  what  one  she  should  tell 
them.  They  already  knew  by  heart  the 
story  of  NAUGHTY  CHARLES,  of  GOODNATURED 
LOTTIE,  of  DAINTY  FRED,  of  GENTLE  ANNIE, 
of  the  BAD  CONSEQUENCES  OF  LAZINESS,  for 
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they  had  read  them  very  often  in  their 
picture  books. 

The  good  AUNT  thought  a  long  while, 
but  she  could  not  think  of  any  thing  new. 
Then  she  leaned  back  in  her  armchair 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  new  ink- 
stand. As  she  looked  she  saw  the  stop- 
ple slowly  raise  up  and  a  black  little 
mannikin  peeping  out,  and  the  variegated 
stopple  with  the  little  golden  button  at 
the  top  sat  like  a  hat  on  his  little  head. 

The  mannikin  at  first  looked  timidly 
around  and  made  all  sorts  of  queer  faces ; 
but  pretty  soon  he  began  to  tell  stories 
about  birds  and  flowers,  and  about 
knights  and  elvesr  and  while  he  was 
speaking  the  AUNT  believed  that  she  saw 
all  he  was  telling  about.  It  seemed  to 
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her  as  if  the  flowers  were  growing  up  out 
of  the  inkstand,  the  gold  glistened  clearer 
and  clearer,  the  knights  moved  past  on 
stately  horses,  and  the  elves  danced  and 
sung  in  the  moonshine.  The  AUNT  sat 
perfectly  still  and  looked  steadily  at  the 
inkstand  and  at  the  black  mannikin  as 
she  listened  to  his  wonderful  narratives. 
Then  a  big  drone  came  flying  into  the 
border  of  her  night-cap,  and  hung  there 
in  the  lace  and  kicked  and  buzzed  so  that 
the  AUNT  struck  at  it  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  But  the  mannikin  without  being 
frightened  at  all,  ducked  down  into  the 
inkstand,  the  stopple  fell  back  into  its 
place  and  so  all  these  splendors  disap- 
peared. 
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The  BLACK  AUNT  now  came  near  get- 
ting actually  black  with  vexation  at  the 
big  drone  fly  which  had  disturbed 
her  so  at  the  wrong  time.  But  she 
did  not  forget  what  she  ought  to  do. 
She  wrote  down  every  thing  that  the 
black  mannikiri  told  her,  so  that  when 
she  was  gone  from  the  earth  the  children 
might  read  the  stories,  and  remember 
the  old  AUNT  who  used  to  play  with  them 
and  tell  them  so  many  thingg.  And 
after  that  day  she  used  to  sit  a  great 
many  hours  writing  at  her  desk,  and 
wken  all  was  lonely  and  still  about  her, 
and  she  could  not  think  of  a  new  story, 
if  she  looked  at  the  wonderful  inkstand, 
the  black  mannikin  would  peep  up  as 
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if  he  had  been  called,  and  tell  her  one. 
And  the  stories  which  he  told  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book  for  you,  my  dear  little 
children,  to  read. 


HOW  TWO  FINCHES  GOT  MAKRIED. 


ETTIJSTG  married  and 
keeping  house  are  great 
affairs  among  the  birds. 
A  finch  once  flew  into 
a  handsome  garden, 
where  there  were  a 
great  many  very  pretty 
flowers,  and  garden  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  he  saw  another  finch  sitting  on 
a  pear  tree,  and  she  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  thought  he  should  like  to  have 
her  for  a  wife.  And  because  he  admired 
her  he  began  to  sing :  "  pink,  pink,  pink," 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  love 
(12) 
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you."  ^She  understood  it  instantly  and 
answered:  "pink,  pink,  pink."  At  this 
the  finch  was  overjoyed,  and  flew  to  the 
pear  tree  and  sat  on  a  little  bough  be- 
side her.  Then  there  was  such  a  chat- 
tering and  whispering,  and  they  talked 
it  all  over,  how  they  would  build  a  nest 
and  then  get  married.  They  did  not 
once  stop  to  think  how  they  should  get 
a  living,  for  on  the  pear  tree  where  they 
sat  there  were  caterpillars  and  insects 
in  abundance.  As  soon  as  they  had 
agreed  that  the  elder  bush  by  the  spring 
in  the  corner  of  the  garden  was  the  best 
place  for  a  nest,"  one  flew  one  way, 
and  the  other,  the  other,  to  get  bits  of 
straw  and  feathers.  So  the  nest  was 
done  very  soon,  and  the  finches  began  to 
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sing  as  loudly  and  as  clearly  as  they 
could.  While  they  were  singing  so  loudly 
and  sweetly,  the  other  birds  in  the  gar- 
den heard  it,  and  coming  up,  asked  what 
was  going  on,  and  what  made  them  so 
happy.  The  finches  answered  that  their 
nest  was  ready  and  that  they  were  going 
to  be  married  that  very  day.  The  other 
birds  were  delighted  to  hear  this,  and 
remained  with  them  and  began  to  sing 
also,  so  that  it  sounded  far  and  wide  and 
more  birds  came  up,  robin  red-breasts, 
linnets,  nightingales,  and  larks,  green 
finches,  and  black  birds,  and  they  made 
an  abundance  of  music  all  the  day  long. 
When  evening  came,  every  little  bird 
flew  back  home  and  the  finches  also  went 
into  their  nest.  Then  the  glowworms 
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came  out  of  the  bushes  and  hedges  and 
danced  a  torch  dance  to  close  the  festive 
day,  until  one  little  light  after  another 
went  out,  and  the  little  birds  sat  in  the 
darkness  and  went  right  to  sleep  for  they 
were  fatigued. 

For  a  great  many  days  after,  it  was 
all  still  in  the  finches'  nest,  so  you  would 
have  thought  they  had  gone  on  a  wed- 
ding tour  as  fashionable  gentlemen  and 
ladies  do  after  they  get  married.  But 
at  last  a  little  peeping  was  heard  in  the 
elder  bush ;  the  finches  flew  in  and  out 
in  search  of  food  for  four  little  young 
birds  which  were  stretching  and  turning 
themselves  in  the  nest.  The  old  ones 
often  stayed  away  a  good  while  and  the 
little  ones  would  begin  to  cry  with  hunger 
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and  impatience;  but  then  the  wind 
would  stir  the  elder  bush  so  that  it 
rocked  the  nest  and  the  birdies  became 
still  again. 

Pretty  soon  the  little  ones  got  into  the 
sun  and  tucked  up  their  feathers  and 
plumed  themselves,  and  thought  they 
already  knew  enough  to  get  on  by  them- 
selves: and  at  last  the  garden  was  too 
small  for  them  and  they  flew  away  out 
of  it.  At  this  the  old  ones  were  vexed 
and  sorry,  and  when  the  autumn  wind 
had  taken  all  the  leaves  off  the  elder 
bush  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer 
in  the  solitude,  and  they  flew  out  also 
into  the  wide  world  to  seek  their  lost 
children.  Good  luck  on  the  journey  to 
the  little  birds ! 


THE  GOLD  BUG. 


HEKE  lived  once  two  young 
Gold  Bugs,  and  two  green, 
golden,  glittering,  happy 
things  they  were.  And 
one  said :  "  Come,  to  day 
is  warm  and  sunny,  come,  we  will  have 
a  day  of  pleasure  I" — "  Yes,  indeed,"  said 
the  other,  "but  how  shall  we  do  it?" 
"Well,"  answered  the  first,  "we  will  go 
to  a  dance." — "  Good,"  said  the  other, 
and  so  they  both  flew  to  a  brook  where 
two  beautiful  dragonflies,  one  green  and 
one  blue,  were  hovering  over  the  water 
and  flying  from  one  water-flower  to  an- 
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other.  "  Dance  with  the  blue  dragonfly, 
I  will  dance  with  the  green  one,"  said 
the  first  gold  bug.  "No,"  said  the  se- 
cond gold  bug,  "I  will  dance  with  the 
green  one  and  you  shall  dance  with  the 
blue."  But  this  the  first  would  not 
agree  to,  and  they  began  to  dispute  ve- 
hemently which  should  have  the  blue 
and  which  the  green  dragonfly.  But 
when  at  last  they  looked  around  for  them 
they  found  that  two  other  gold  bugs  had 
come  and  danced  with  the  dragonflies 
and  had  flown  away  with  them,  and  so 
the  disputants  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
there  and  look  after  their  lost  beauties. 
After  a  while  one  of  the  gold  bugs  said 
to  the  other :  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?" 
"0,"  answered  the  other,  "wo  will  play 
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something."  "Yes,"  said  the  first,  "but 
what  shall  we  play  ?"  "  Well,  we'll  play 
hide  and  seek,"  said  the  second. — "Yes, 
but  tag  is  better  than  hide  and  seek," 
was  the  reply.  "  We'll  play  tag."  "No," 
answered  the  second,  "  I  don't  like  tag," 
and  flew  away  to  hide  himself,  but  the 
first  flew  right  after  him  and  found  him 
in  a  moment  and  so  there  was  no  sport 
in  it  at  all.  And  as  the  first  would  sit 
still  when  the  second  wanted  to  catch 
him,  they  could  not  make  out  to  play 
tag,  and  both  got  vexed  and  irritable. 
This  they  found  to  be  tedious,  but  yet 
neither  would  give  in  to  the  other.  How- 
ever one  of  them  thought  that  they  might 
go  and  swing.  This  plan  was  agreed  to 
and  as  they  saw  a  beautiful  white  bell- 
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flower  standing  near,  the  first  one  said : 
41 1  will  climb  up  into  the  flower  and  do 
you  stand  beside  the  stalk  down  below 
and  rock  the  flower  and  we  will  swing  in 
that  way/7  "  0,"  said  the  second,  "you 
are  smart ;  but  I  don't  think  we  can  do 
it  that  way.  I  will  sit  in  the  flower  but 
I  don't  want  to  rock  it."  Then  both  of 
them  climbed  into  the  flower  and  each 
tried  to  push  the  other  out,  and  they 
scuffled  and  tore  the  flower  till  at  last 
they  both  tumbled  out.  But  as  there 
were  a  great  many  bellflowers  near  by, 
each  of  them  flew  into  one  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  other  would  follow  after 
and  rock  him.  But  each  waited  in  vain 
and  after  a  while  they  came  out  again  in 
disappointment  and  vexation  and  flew 
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away  one  here  and  the  other  there  to 
other  gold  bugs  to  play  with  them.  But 
as  they  looked  in  such  ill  humor  and  as 
the  others  had  already  noticed  from  a 
distance  how  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  they  would  not  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  them,  but  flew  away  and  left 
them  alone.  Then  an  old  gold  bug  came 
flying  up,  and  as  he  saw  them  sitting  so 
sulkily,  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
At  this  they  began  complaining  and  la- 
menting, and  each  said  about  the  other 
that  he  was  quarrelsome,  and  unbearable, 
and  obstinate,  and  for  those. reasons  they 
could  not  play  together.  "  You  are  both 
silly  gold  bugs,"  said  the  old  one.  "Now 
just  follow  my  advice  and  do  first  one 
and  then  the  other  what  you  each  want 
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and  then  you  will  get  on  better."  "  Yes/' 
said  the  young  gold  bugs,  "but  which 
shall  begin ?"  "Why  the  best  natured 
and  wisest,"  said  the  old  one.  At  this, 
as  each  wanted  to  pass  for  the  best  na- 
tured and  wisest,  in  the  strife  which 
should  be  the  first  to  yield  they  almost 
spoilt  their  play  again,  till  at  last  one 
was  really  wiser  than  the  other  and 
climbed  into  the  bellflower  and  let  him- 
self be  rocked.  Presently  the  other  felt 
ashamed  that  his  comrade  had  outdone 
him  in  giving  up,  and  then  he  climbed  up 
into  the  flower  and  let  the  other  go  down 
and  rock  him.  That  made  excellent 
sport  for  them.  After  a  while  the  gold 
bug  in  the  flower  said:  "Now  you  have 
14 
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rocked  me,  and  if  you  want  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  I  will  seek  you."  Then  the  other 
flew  away  and  hid  himself  in  the  flowers 
and  grass  and  when  his  playmate  found 
him  they  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
they  fell  over  each  other  and  leaped  about 
in  the  flowers  for  pleasure.  "Now  you 
have  sought  me,"  said  the  one  that  had 
hid,  "  and  if  you  w^ant  to  play  tag,  I  will 
chase  you."  Then  the  other  flew  away, 
buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  over  flowers  and  grasses, 
through  bushes  and  hedges.  That  was 
rare  sport,  and  the  other  gold  bugs  saw 
that  they  were  now  sociable  and  happy, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  buzzing  and 
murmuring,  and  at  last  they  all  sapg 
together  the  gold  bug's  song : 
64 
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Buzz,  buzz,  gold  bug  fine, 
Out  and  in  where  blossoms  shine ; 
Fly  through  fields  and  forests  gay, 
Through  the  wild  world  far  away. 

Buzz,  buzz,  gold  bug  fine, 
Sleep  wiiere  fragrant  flowerets  twine ; 
Make  thy  bed  the  meadow  grass, 
And  the  dew  thy  looking  glass. 

Buzz,  buzz,  gold  bug  fine, 
Dancing  where  the  sunbeams  shine  I 
Eock  thyself  on  bloom  and  spray, 
Never  weary  with  the  play ! 


THE    CROSS    STEPMOTHER. 


LITTLE  MAET. 

OTH  the  father  and  mother 
of  little  Mary  were  dead  and 
a  woman  had  taken  her,  who 
was  hard  and  unkind  to  her. 
She  made  the  child  do  hard 
work  so  that  she  was  faint  and  unhappy, 
and  often  cried  and  wished  she  were  with 
her  father  and  mother  in  heaven. 

In  the  winter  little  Mary  often  had  to 
go  out  to  the  woods  to  pick  up  sticks  of 
wood,  and  if  she  did  not  bring  enough 
into  the  house  the  bad  woman  would 
scold  her  very  harshly  and  even  strike 
her.  Once  when  she  was  sent  out  into 
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the  woods  she  went  along  crying,  for 
though  the  winter  was  over,  it  was  cold 
and  little  Mary's  frock  was  short  and  full 
of  holes :  she  had  not  had  a  new  one 
since  the  death  of  her  parents.  When 
she  got  into  the  forest,  she  went  to  work 
industriously,  collecting  the  dry  branches 
and  stooped  for  them  here  and  there  till 
her  little  arms  could  not  hold  any  more. 
Then  she  started  for  the  house  and  came 
to  an  open  spot  in  the  woods ;  there  she 
saw  a  snow-drop  under  a  tree  and  as  she 
was  tired* with  walking  and  stooping  so 
much,  she  sat  down  by  the  snow-drop 
and  laid  her  load  down  beside.  As  she 
sat  there  looking  at  the  flower,  she  said : 
"dear  little  snow-drop,  what  a  pretty 
green  dress  you  wear,  and  how  splendid 
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it  makes  you  look.  You  never  freeze 
like  me  poor  child  in  my  ragged  dress, 
and  the  bad  woman  will  never  give  me 
such  a  beautiful  little  white  cap  as 
yours." 

Saying  this  she  laid  her  little  head 
down  on  the  bundle  of  sticks  and  began 
again  to  weep  bitterly  till  at  last  she 
went  to  sleep.  Then  she  had  a  dream, 
and  saw  the  gentle  wind  moving  the 
snow-drop  and  listened  as  it  began  softly 
to  ring  and  tinkle  like  a  bell.  The  other 
snow-drops  which  were  still  asleep  under 
the  ground  heard  the  ringing  and  rubbed 
their  eyes  open  and  stretching  their 
limbs  and  came  out  into  the  daylight 
and  opening  their  bells  began  also  to  ring 
softly  with  silverv  tones  so  that  the  wood 
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was  full  of  strange,  sweet  echoes.  But 
little  Mary  did  not  wake  up  again  from 
her  beautiful  dream,  but  went  dreaming 
to  her  father  and  mother  in  heaven. 

The  next  day  as  they  went  to  look  for 
her  they  found  her  dead,  surrounded  by 
blooming  snow-drops,  and  the  snow-drops 
had  covered  her  after  her  death  with 
their  green  leaves. 


THE  CHRIST  CHILD. 

HERE  was  once  a  couple  of 
poor  people  who  had  a  single 
I'  child,  and  they  loved  the 
child  very  dearly,  and  would 
have  given  him  a  great  many 
pleasures  and  gratifications,  if  they  had 
not  been  so  exceedingly  poor.  One 
winter  as  the  holy  Christmas  eve  came 
round,  the  child  stood  at  the  window 
and  looked  longingly  out  into  the  street 
and  at  the  houses  opposite,  where  lie 
saw  lights,  and  where  they  were  lighting 
up  the  Christmas  trees  for  the  children. 
"V'n  the  father  went  out  to  get  sonie- 
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thing  for  the  child  and  found  in  the  street 
a  handsome  gilded  apple  which  some 
one  had  lost  from  among  the  ornaments 
of  a  Christinas  tree.  Then  he  bought  a 
roll  for  a  penny  and  a  colored  wax  taper 
for  a  sixpence, — for  the  poor  man  had 
no  more,  and  when  he  Came  home  and 
lighted  the  candle  and  gave  the  boy 
the  roll  and  the  apple  he  was  very 
happy  and  thought  he  was  quite  rich. 
'And  when  his  mother  told  the  boy  that 
she  had  saved  a  little  wood  and  would 
warm  the  room  and  he  should  have  a 
mug  or  two  of  warm  milk  in  the  morning, 
he  was  overjoyed  and  danced  and  clapped 
his  little  hands  with  delight.  Accord- 
ingly he  laid  his  roll  in  the  table  drawer 
in  order  to  eat  it  with  his  milk,  and 
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played  with  great  pleasure  with  the 
golden  apple,  but  did  not  want  to  eat  it 
because  it  shone  and  glittered  so  beauti- 
fully. The  next  morning  when  the  room 
wTas  warm  and  the  boy  had  got  his  milk 
and  taken  out  the  roll,  he  saw  a  hand- 
some but  very  pale  little  boy  looking  in 
through  the  dim  window  which  was  half 
covered  with  frost;  the  little  stranger 
lookod  very  poor  and  seemed  to  be  very 
cold.  Then  our  little  friend  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  child  out  doors  because  he 
he  had  to  hunger  and  freeze  on  Christmas 
day ;  and  he  laid  away  his  roll  and  set 
down  his  mug  of  milk  and  went  and 
opened  the  door  and  called  the  stranger 
in  to  warm  himself  by  the  stove,  and  he 
shared  his  milk  and  roll  with  him,  and 
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at  last  he  said:  "Now  that  I  have  a 
guest  to-day  I  will  eat  my  handsome 
apple  with  him."  So  saying  he  divided 
the  golden  apple  with  the  strange  child. 
Finally  the  visitor  went  away  with  many 
thanks  and  many  wishes  of  happiness 
and  blessings  for  his  little  benefactor. 
But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  these  wishes 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the  poor  people 
fell  into  greater  and  greater  poverty  and 
suffering.  Very  soon  the  husband  and 
after  him  the  wife  became  ill  and  could 
not  earn  any  thing.  So  they  lived  a 
whole  year  in  hunger  and  trial,  and 
when  Christmas  eve  came  round  again 
the  father  had  nothing  to  buy  a  taper  or 
a  roll  for  the  child,  and  there  was  not  a 
penny  for  warm  milk,  nor  even  any  thing 
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to  warm  the  room  with.  But  the  child 
had  been  taught  to  pray,  for  his  parents 
were  pious  and  trusted  in  aid  from  God, 
and  comforted  their  child  when  he  was 
cold  and  hungry,  and  they  told  him  God 
would  come  to  their  help  even  if  he  did 
not  relieve  them  at  once.  The  child  be- 
lieved this  and  always  prayed  earnestly 
for  relief  from  such  poverty.  And  now 
when  it  was  so  cold  and  dark  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  a  clear  light  fell 
into  the  little  room.  This  light  came 
from  the  beautiful  stranger  child  who 
had  returned  again.  Now  he  did  not 
seem  poor  but  very  rich,  for  he  wore  a 
white  shining  dress  and  a  bright  light 
was  around  his  head,  and  he  carried  a 
cross  in  his  hands  and  a  glittering  Christ- 
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mas  tree.  And  after  him  followed  twelve 
aged,  venerable,  kindly  looking  men  with 
silver  white  beards.  Each  one  of  them 
had  a  great  sack  on  his  shoulder,  and 
they  took  these  sacks  off  and  placed  them 
all  before  the  poor  child.  And  the  Christ 
child,  for  it  was  he  with  the  twelve  holy 
apostles,  spoke  to  the  astonished  boy. 
"Last  year  you  shared  your  apple  with 
ine,  and  I  took  the  seeds  and  planted 
them  for  you  in  the  heavenly  garden  of 
paradise.  A  great  tree  has  grown  up 
from  them  and  borne  fruit  a  hundred  fold 
and  that  I  here  bring  to  thee,"  and  he 
set  the  tree  before  the  poor  child,  its 
branches  bending  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  most  beautiful  golden  apples. 
"  And  last  year  you  shared  your  roll  with 
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me  and  I  have  taken  as  many  kernels 
of  wheat  as  there  were  in  the  roll  and 
sowed  them  in  the  heavenly  garden  of 
paradise.  And  the  seed  sprang  up  and 
has  borne  fruit  a  thousand  fold,  which  I 
bring  thee  to-day  in  return."  Then  the 
Christ  child  took  the  cross  and  put  it  in 
the  stove  and  lighted  it  with  a  taper  from 
the  Christmas  tree,  saying  to  the  poor 
child  that  it  was  the  cross  which  he  had 
borne  and  which  should  now  be  taken 
from  him.  The  sacks  were  full  of  the 
finest  flour  and  the  apples  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  were  of  pure  gold.  And  so  the 
child  and  his  parents  became  rich  and 
very  happy  people. 


THE  TAME  STORK. 

E  white  stork  is  gentle  and 
easily  tamed.  You  may  think 
it  very  strange,  but  this  bird 
will  take  part  in  the  sports 

of  children,  and  hop  and  play  about  us 

merrily  as  any  of  them. 
(42) 
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Once,  when  some  children  were  play- 
ing at  hide  and  seek  in  a  garden,  a  tame 
stork  joined  the  party:  it  ran  away 
when  it  was  touched,  'and  distinguished 
the  child  whose  turn  it  was  to  chase  the 
rest,  so  well  as  to  keep  out  of  its  way 
in  the  same  manner  the  children  did. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  The  cunning 
bird  has  hidden  itself  among  some  grass, 
and  a  little  girl  comes  along  on  tiptoe  to 
find  it.  If  she  does  not  run  very  fast, 
I  think  her  feathered  playmate  will  soon 
overtake  her ;  for  I  dare  say  its  long  legs 
can  run  faster  than  hers. 

Storks  are  very  common  in  Holland, 
where  they  make  their  nests  on  the  tops 
of  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  so  fond 
of  them,  that  they  place  boxes  on  the 
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roofs  of  their  houses,  on  purpose  for  them 
to  build  in,  and  are  very  careful  that  no 
one  should  hurt  them.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  people  in  Holland  are  kind  to 
these  birds,  for  they  are  useful  in  clear- 
ing the  fields  of  serpents  and  other  reptiles 
which  might  otherwise  be  troublesome. 
The  stork  is  very  careful  of  its  young 
ones :  it  does  not  leave  them  till  they 
are  strong  enough  to  defend  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  When  they  begin 
to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the  mother  car- 
ries them  on  her  wings:  she  protects 
them  from  danger,  and  sometimes  she 
will  die  rather  than  forsake  them.  When 
the  city  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  was  on  fire, 
a  female  stork  tried  several  times  to 
carry  off  her  young  ones,  but  could  not : 
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when  she  found  that  she  was  unable  to 
save  them,  she  remained  with  them,  that 
she  might  share  their  fate. 

But  though  storks  are,  in  general,  so 
tame  and  gentle,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
very  unkind  and  revengeful,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  story  which  I  am  going  to 
.tell  you. 

A  farmer  who  lived  near  Hamburg,  a 
towh  in  Germany,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbe,  brought  a  wild  stork  into  his 
poultry-yard,  as  a  companion  to  a  tame 
one  which  he  had  long  kept  there ;  but 
the  tame  stork  took  a  great  dislike  to 
the  stranger :  he  attacked  and  beat  him 
so  unmercifully,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  away,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  es- 
caping from  his  cruel  enemy.  I  suppose 
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the  tame  stork  was  very  proud  of  having 
gained  the  victory ;  but  about  four  months 
afterwards,  the  bird  he  had  treated  so 
cruelly  returned  to  the  poultry-yard, 
quite  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and 
brought  with  him  three  other  wild  storks, 
who  fell  upon  the  tame  stork  and  killed 
him. 


THE  WOLVES  AND  THE  DEEE. 

•f  North  America,  where  wolves 
are  very  numerous,  large  herds 
of  moose  and  red  deer  are  often 
seen  grazing  on  the  extensive 
They  are  very  swift  animals, 
^^  though  the  wolves  would  be  glad  to 
c<>  i  them,  they  are  inferior  to  them  in 
In  order  to  accomplish  their  pur- 

(47) 
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pose  they  have  recourse  to  cunning.  The 
wide  plains  are  often  bounded  by  cliffs 
or  rocky  precipices,  and  when  the  deer 
are  quietly  feeding,  a  pack  of  wolves  will 
collect  and  surround  them  on  all  sides, 
except  that  of  the  precipice.  They  creep 
towards  them  at  first  very  slowly  that 
the  deer  may  not  be  frightened :  but  when 
they  have  quite  hemmed  in  their  prey, 
they  approach  more  quickly,  and  terrify 
them  by  such  hideous  yells,  that  the  poor 
creatures,  seeing  the  wolves  on  every  side 
except  one,  run  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
cipice, pursued  rapidly  by  the  wolves ; 
and  the  deer  that  are  behind  urge  on  those 
in  front  till  they  are  driven  over  the  pre- 
cipice and  killed  by  the  fall.  The  wolves 
then  come  down  and  devour  the  bodies. 
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STORIES. 


STORY  O/  A  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

T  was  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
dry  season,  in  the  intermi- 
nable wilds  of  South  Ame- 
i  rica,"  says  Captain  Single- 
^J  ton,  "that  we  might  be 
said  to  languish,  as  shrubs  without  wa- 
ter ;  but,  even  in  this  state  of  heat  and 
drought,  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  with- 
out exercise ;  so"  arming  out  legs  and 
feet  with  buskins  of  cork,  we  took  our 
rifles  and  went  into  the  swamps,  to  see 

(5) 
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what  we  should  meet  with  in  the  way  of 
game. 

"All  was  arid  and  desolation  around 
us ;  the  brick-heated  earth,  the  withered 
leaf,  the  dry  reed,  ready  to  take  fire 
spontaneously,  if  the  wind  should  rustle 
it  before  the  rain  shall  have  drenched, 
all  were  silent  in  the  stilly  air,  and  under 
the  burning  agency  of  the  sun ;  and  to  a 
casual  observer,  who  sees  the  coining  on 
in  the  extreme  of  one  of  its  seasons,  it 
seems  as  if  desolation  had  set  its  seal 
there,  never  to  be  broken. 

"  We  wandered  forth,  and  my  friend, 
the  major,  observed  to  me,  that  a  change 
of  weather  would  assuredly  take  place, 
by  the  shooting  of  his  corns.  I  had  no 
corns,  but  I  remarked  that  the  air  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  became  wonderfully 
transparent,  and  that  objects  which  were 
not  distinct,  began  to  appear,  and  sounds 
were  heard,  of  ,which  the  air  could  not 
at  other  times  have  taken  any  cognizance. 
"The  small  quantity  of  water  which 
played  between  the  earth  and  the  nether 
air,  seemed  to  have  floated  upward,  as 
if  the  earth  had  been  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  even  that  unsatisfying  draught, 
and  the  wail  of  the  exhausted  cascade 
came  shrill  and  feebly  through  the  forest, 
as  if  it  were  the  prelude  of  its  soon  be- 
ing silent  for  ever.  But  we  looked  round ; 
far  beyond  rose  the  stupendous  Andes, 
which  seemed  to  look  down  in  pity  from 
their  throne  of  eternal  snows.  There 
was  a  white  cloud  resting  on  some  of 
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their  lower  peaks.  Humidity  seemed  in 
motion  upwards,  escaping  to  another  re- 
gion. As  the  sun  declined,  the  white 
cloud  blackened,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  streamed  on  it  like  molten  gold. 

" Twilight  faded,  and  all  was  still; — 
the  stars  were  surrounded  with  haloes; 
and  the  southern  cross  resembled  a  con- 
stellation of  comets,  but  were  soon  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Then  the  winds,  which 
had  hitherto  been  more  than  usually  still, 
began  to  blow ;  then  the  signal  blasts, 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  in  turn ; 
yet,  the  leaves  were,  if  possible,  more 
still  than  ever,  and  it  was  pitchy  dark. 

"Now,  however,  there  came  a  gleam 
of  light,  which  enveloped  earth  and  air, 
and  then  the  elements  seemed  to  burst 
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with  a  violent  crash.  The  Andes,  on 
their  eastern  slope,  were  one  blaze  of 
lightning,  and  one  voice  of  thunder,  amid 
which  the  fire  of  the  volcano  was  not 
seen,  nor  the  sound  of  the  earthquake 
heard.  Ihen  were  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven opened,  and,  amid  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  thun- 
der, the  clouds,  as  it  were,  tumbled  head- 
long, till  the  earth  received  one  continual 
cascade  from  the  sky. 

"  This  was  the  arousing  of  all  creatures 
— from  the  highest  roosting  birds,  down 
to  the  serpents  and  the  boas ;  and  the 
sounds  of  terror  at  the  present  danger, 
and  of  joy  at  the  pleasure  which  this 
violent  outbreak  of  nature  is  sure  to 
bring,  were  blended  together  in  so  many 
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notes  and  keys,  that  the  creatures  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  in  chaos  as  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  there  was  such  a  wriggling, 
and  crowding,  and  bursting  and  dashing, 
and  flying,  as  was  both  astonishing  and 
alarming.  When  the  drenching  rain  had 
past,  every  ravine  had  its  cascade ;  every 
hollow  its  lake ;  and  each  of  the  large 
rivers  rolled  onwards  as  a  sea,  as  if  they 
had  mustered  their  powers  to  give  battle 
to  the  ocean.  Such  was  the  turn  of  the 
tropical  season,  which  raises  the  great 
serpents  of  America  from  their  tempora- 
ry inaction,  and  sends  them  high  in  the 
trees,  or  distant  to  their  haunts,  to  begin 
the  season  of  activity. 

"  Being  prevented  by  the  rains  on  the 
past  evening,  we  took  our  excursion  on 
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the  following  day,  amid  an  uproar  of  wa- 
ters, and  whirlpools,  and  fallen  trees,  and 
broken  banks,  such  as  I  had  never  seen. 
The  whole  of  the  earth  seemed  chaotic ; 
and  in  the  confusion,  writhed  many  a 
snake  of  enormous  length,  and  many  a 
reptile  recalled  to  a  state  of  activity  and 
vigor.  As  we  went  through  the  swamp 
on  such  passable  places  as  were  left  us, 
we  were  astonished,  as  we  approached  a 
large  tree,  to  see  the  enormous  folds  of  a 
boa  constrictor,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen,  twisted  about  its  trunk,  while  its 
eager  head  was  raised  under  its  branches, 
as  if  ready  to  dart  upon  us.  We  lost  no 
time — our  Mexican  was  at  hand  with 
his  spear,  and,  with  more  courage  than 
wisdom,  made  a  lunge  with  it  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  tree.  He  pierced  the  rep- 
tile'^  skin,  who  immediately  dropped  and 
ran  along  the  grass.  The  Mexican  fol- 
lowed, in  a  moment  the  serpent  encom- 
passed him ;  we  heard  the  breaking  of 
his  ribs  and  bones,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  creature, — his  cry  was  short,  but 
piercing, — we  flew  to  his  rescue,  but  too 
late;  I  presented  my  double-barrelled 
gun  and  fired ;  I,  however,  missed  my 
aim, — the  major  drew  closer,  and,  just  as 
the  boa  raised  his  head,  and  opened  his 
enormous  jaws,  fired  at  him.  Slightly 
wounded,  the  monster  again  made  for 
the  dingle,  with  incredible  speed,  but, 
turning  himself  sharply  round,  came  in 
the  line  of  iny  rifle ;  I  immediately  gave 
him  a  second  shot,  which  told  well,  for 
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he  rolled  himself  up,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  number  of  hideous  contortions, 
hissing  and  squeaking  in  a  furious  man- 
ner, while  the  blood  spirted  from  his 
throat  and  nostrils.  Determined  not  to 
lose  him,  we  drew  our  swords,  and  made 
several  slashes  at  such  parts  of  his  long 
carcass  as  were  within  our  reach ;  but, 
tenacious  of  life,  it  was  sometime  before 
we  could  thoroughly  subdue  him.  At  last, 
however,  he  lay  without  motion — he  was 
dead. 

"  We  now  went  to  our  poor  Mexican, 
in  whom  life  was  also  extinct.  Upon 
making  an  examination  of  his  body,  we 
found  his  arms,  shoulder-blades,  and 
breast-bone  had  been  crushed  and  press- 
ed together  with  such  force,,  that  the 
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upper  part  of  his  body  was  a  shapeless 
lump ;  his  face  was  black,  and  the  blood 
poured  from  his  mouth  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Indeed,  his  whole  body  presented 
a  spectacle  too  horrible  to  be  described. 
"  The  same  day  we  conveyed  the  body 
of  the  Mexican,  and  that  of  the  boa,  on 
a  litter,  to  the  fort ;  the  former  we  buried 
in  the  north-west  angle,  engraving  on 
one  of  the  rampart  stones  the  cause  of 
his  death.  The  latter,  which  was  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  length,  I  dissected,  and 
brought  home  with  me,  and  I  have  now 
presented  it  to  the  museum  of  my  native 
town." 


THE  TWO  FRIENDS. 

•  HERE  were  once  two  little  boys, 
who  lived  near  each  other  in 
a  very  pleasant  village,  near 
the  new  forest  in  Hampshire. 
The  name  of  one  was  John,  and  that  of 
the  other,  Paul. 

Paul's  lather  lived  in  a  large  house, 
and  kept  horses,  and  servants,  and  a 
coach ;  had  a  nice  lawn  and  garden,  and 
was,  what  is  en  lied,  a  gentleman.  Paul 
had  a  pony  to  ride  on ;  he  had  also  a 
great  many  play  things — tops,  hoops, 
balls,  kites,  a  ship,  and  every  thing  he 
could  wish  for.  He  had  also  fine  clothes 
2  (17) 
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to  wear,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to 
school. 

John's  father  was  a  poor  man,  for  he 
had  only  a  little  farm  to  keep  him ;  and 
John  was  forced  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  look  after  the  cows,  feed  the  pigs, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  before  he 
went  to  school. 

Although  John's  father  was  a  poor 
man,  he  was  determined  to  send  his  son 
to  the  best  school  in  the  parish:  "for," 
said  he,  "if  my  boy  turns  out  a  good  lad 
he  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  old 
age." 

When  John  first  came  to  the  school  to 
which  Paul  wrent,  the  boys,  who  were 
dressed  better  than  he  was,  all  shunned 
him.  They  did  not  like  his  rough  cord 
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jacket,  nor  his  thick  hands,  and  coarse 
shirt.  One  said,  "he  shall  not  sit  by 
me;"  and  another  said,  "he  shall  not 
sit  by  me ;"  so  when  he  went  to  a  form 
to  sit  down,  the  boy  who  was  on  it  slid 
himself  to  the  other  end. 

Poor  John  did  not  know  what  this 
meant.  At  last,  when  he  looked  at  his 
coarse  clothes,  and  rough  hands,  and 
thick  shoes,  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  his  school-fellows,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  It  is  because  I  am  a  poor  boy," 
and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Paul  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
felt  for  him,  and  could  have  cried  too: 
so  he  went  to  the  form  on  which  the  new 
scholar  sat,  and  said,  "  Do  not  cry,  little 
boy,  I  will  come  and  sit  by  you ;  here, 
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take  this  nice  rosy  apple ;  do  take  it,  I 
do  not  want  it !  do,  there's  a  dear  little 
boy." 

This  made  John  cry  the  more ;  but 
these  were  tears  of  joy,  at  having  found 
some  one  to  feel  for  him.  He  looked  at 
Paul,*and  sobbed  out,  "No,  no,  I  thank 
you."  Then  Paul  put  his  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  cry ;"  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

One  of  the  boys  called  out,  "Paul 
Jones  is  playing  with  apples;"  and,  in  a 
minute,  the  usher  came  up,  and  Without 
making  any  inquiry,  took  the  apple 
away,  and  gave  Paul  a  cut  with  his  cane. 
The  apple  lie  gave  to  the  boy  wrho  told, 
for  that  was  the  rule  of  the  school.  Paul 
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did  not  mind  the  cut,  because  lie  knew 
he  was  doing  right. 

Then  the  other  boys  laughed,  and 
seemed  quite  pleased ;  some  peeped  from 
behind  their  slates,  which  they  held  be- 
fore their  faces,  as  if  they  were  doing 
their  sums;  and  one  called  out,  in  a 
whisper,  "Who  likes  stick  liquorice?'7 

John  felt  as  if  he  could  have  torn  the 
usher  to  pieces.  "  Oh,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "if  I  was  a  man,  see  if  I  would  not 
give  it  you;"  for  he  felt  it  cruel  that 
Paul  should  be  struck  for  being  so  kind 
to  him.  It  was,  however,  wrong  for  him 
to  wish  to  take  revenge. 

From  that  time,  John  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  died  to  serve  Paul,  and  he 
never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
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play  with  him,  or  sit  by  him  in  the 
school. 

Some  time  after  this  happened,  Paul, 
who  had  about  half  a  mile  to  walk  to  his 
home,  through  the  green  lanes,  met  some 
gipsies.  There  wrere  three  of  them.  One 
said  to  the  other,  "Bob,  do  you  see  that 
youngster?  He  has  some  good  things 
about  him." 

60  they  whispered  a  little  together.  At 
last,  one  came  close  to  the  little  boy,  and 
seized  him  round  the  waist,  and  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  to  pre- 
vent his  calling  out.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  steal  him  for  his 
clothes. 

So  they  put  him  in  a  sack,  and  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  and  told 
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him,  if  he  made  the  least  noise  they 
would  kill  him. 

After  going  for  some  miles,  they  went 
aside  into  a  thick  wood ;  and,  when  they 
reached  the  middle  of  it,  they  stripped 
poor  Paul  quite  naked,  left  him  under  a 
tree,  and  went  off  with  all  his  clothes. 

It  was  now  very  dark,  and  Paul  was 
very  much  frightened.  When  the  gipsies 
were  gone,  he  cried  out  for  help  till  he 
was  hoarse,  and  could  cry  no  longer. 
Being  naked  he  was  very  cold,  and  he 
crept  under  a  bush,  to  screen  himself 
from  the  wind. 

When  Paul's  father  found  he  did  not 
come  home,  he  was  very  unhappy,  and 
went  to  look  for  him ;  he  sent  servants 
first  one  way,  and  then  another  but  no 
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one  could  find  him.  His  poor  mothei 
too  was  in  great  grief.  Indeed  both  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  nearly  mad  through 
losing  him. 

They  dragged  all  the  ponds  in  the 
neighborhood,  went  up  and  down  the 
river,  inquiring  of  every  one  they  met, 
but  no  one  had  seen  him.  John  was 
called  up,  and  said,  the  last  time  he  saw 
him  was  when  he  bade  him  good-bye,  at 
the  corner  of  the  lane. 

The  night  began  to  close  in,  and  it 
grew  dark,  Paul  was  not  found,  and  poor 
John  was  as  unhappy  as  any  little  boy 
could  be;  he  went  crying  to  bed,  and 
when  he  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers, 
he  prayed  that  Paul  might  come  safe 
home  again.  He  then  went  to  bed,  but 
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he  could   not  sleep  for  thinking  of  his 
kind  school-fellow. 

At  last  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  said, 
"  I  must  go  and  see  if  he  is  found — I 
must  go  and  seek  him  too."  So  he  put 
on  his  clothes,  let  himself  out,  and  fas- 
tened the  door  after  him. 

At  first  he  did  not  know  what  road  to 
take,  and  he  wandered  up  one  lane  and 
down  another.  It  was  very  dark  at  first, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  see  where  he 
went.  At  last  the  moon  rose  up,  and 
seemed  to  cheer  him  in  his  search. 

So  on  he  walked,  looking  into  every 
ditch  and  every  pond,  going  through 
every  clump  of  bushes,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose— he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any. 
thing  of  poor  Paul. 
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It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  he  reached  the  church-yard.  Some 
little  boys  would  have  been  afraid  of  go- 
ing in  the  church-yard,  for  fear  of  ghosts. 
John  said  to  himself,  "  If  the  living  do 
not  hurt  me,  I  am  sure  the  dead  will  not ; 
besides,  why  should  I  be  afraid,  when  I 
am  doing  what  is  right." 

John  thought  he  would  have  one  look 
in  the  church  porch,  so  he  drew  towards 
it.  The  old  arch  seemed  to  frown  on 
him,  and  it  looked  so  dark  within,  it 
made  him  shudder,  although  he  would 
not  be  afraid.  H§  stepped  boldly  in,  and 
cried,  "Paul,  are  you  there?" 

Something  started  with  a  loud  noise, 
.and  bounded  by  him,  calling  out,  "hal- 
loo !  halloo !"  and  leaped  unto  one  of  the 
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tombstones.  When  John  looked,  he 
found  it  was  a  poor  silly  boy,  whom  they 
used  to  call  silly  Mike;  and  whose  part 
John  had  often  taken,  when  other  boys 
used  to  tease  him. 

"Ah,  Mike,"  said  John,  "don't  you 
know  me?"  The  poor  ideot  knew  him 
directly,  and  said,  "He  is  in  the  sack! 
he  is  in  the  sack ! — buried  in  wood ! — 
Dong,  dong — no  bell  go  dong,  dong." 

After  some  trouble,  John  made  Mike 
understand  that  he  was  in  search  of 
Paul ;  who  kept  saying,  he  was  in  a  sack 
in  the  wood :  "  Gipsy  men, — sack  in  the 
wood — Mike  frightened." 

At  last  John  prevailed  on  the  poor  fel- 
low to  show  him  to  the  wood,  for  the  boy 
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thought  it  might  be  that  Paul  had  been 
taken  away  by  some  person. 

So  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  the 
wood.  Mike  led  the  way.  At  last  they 
thought  they  heard  a  moan.  John  lis- 
tened— he  heard  it  again ;  he  then  pushed 
through  the  brambles,  tearing  his  face 
and  hands  at  every  step. 

He  called  out,  "Paul!  Paul!"  "Here, 
here,"  was  faintly  said  in  reply.  John 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  there  lay  the 
poor  little  boy,  half  dead. 

John  helped  him  up ;  he  then  pulled 
off  some  of  his  own  clothes,  and  put  them 
upon  him.  Mike  then  lifted  him  on  his 
back,  and  they  soon  got  out  of  the  wood. 
Paul's  father  had  been  out  all  night  after 
him.  His  poor  mother  had  been  search- 
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ing  every  place  she  could  think  of,  and 
had  given  him  up  for  lost.  They  thought 
he  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  had  been 
drowned. 

-  When  the  poor  mother  saw  her  child 
borne  towards  her,  she  could  scarcely 
speak;  and,  when  he  leaped  into  her 
arms,  she  fell  down  into  a  fainting  fit. 

Paul's  father  soon  came  home,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  see  his  son.  He  took 
John  up  also  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  heart,  for  saving  his  son. 

"  I  offered  a  hundred  pounds  reward 
to  any  one  wrho  would  find  him,  dead  or 
alive/7  said  his  father.  "  You  shall  have 
the  hundred  pounds,  my  little  fellow; 
nay,  more,  I  will  give  you  the  best  pony 
in  my  stable/7 
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"  What  for,  sir?"  said  John. 

"Why  for  being  such  a  brave  little 
fellow." 

"No,"  said  John,  "one  good  turn  de- 
serves another;  you  remember  the  nice 
rosy  apple  you  gave  me  the  first  day  I 
went  to  school:" 

Nothing  could  prevail  on  John,  or  his 
father,  to  take  the  reward ;  "To  pay  my 
son  for  doing  his  duty,"  said  the  poor 
man,  "would  spoil  all," 

From  this  time  Paul  and  John  were 
firm  friends,  and  grew  up  together  like 
brothers.  At  last  Paul  became  a  very 
rich  man,  and  John  was  appointed  his 
steward. 


THE  PRINCESS  UNCA  THROWING  THE  GOLD 
BRACELET  INTO  THE  WELL. 
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rushes,  a  round  hat  of  rushes  decorated 
with  shells  was  on  his  head,  and  he  car- 
ried a  great  shell,  hanging  like  a  satchel 
over  his  shoulder  by  a  string  of  pearls. 
In  one  hand  he  bore  a  long  traveller's 
staff,  and  in  the  other  a  handsome  shell. 
From  the  long  ringlets  of  his  hair  and 
beard  water  was  falling  and  crystal 
drops  stood  on  his  mantle  of  rushes  and 
on  his  hat.  The  guests  gazed  at  him  in 
astonishment,  as  he  went  fearlessly 
by  them  up  to  the  throne,  and  many 
thought  that  in  him  they  could  recog- 
nize the  fisherman.  Unca  asked  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
heard  her  oath  to  take  as  her  husband 
the  man  who  should  restore  the  pearl  to 
her.  Accordingly  he  had  brought  it  and 
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was  ready  to  take  her  home  as  his  wife, 
then  he  handed  to  the  princess  the 
muscle  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
when  she  opened  it  she  found  the  pearl 
lying  within.  At  this  the  princess  shrunk 
back  in  terror,  for  she  had  never  believed 
it  possible  that  the  pearl  should  be 
brought  back  to  her ;  and  the  stranger 
stood  there  before  her,  with  a  mien  so 
serious,  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  refused.  But 
the  heart  of  Unca  knew  nothing  of  truth, 
and  so  she  broke  her  word  a  second  time, 
and  said  laughing  to  the  stranger,  that 
what  she  had  said  at  the  waterfall  was 
only  a  jest,  and  never  could  be  made 
earnest,  and  that  she  could  not  think  of 
marrying  an  unknown  beggar,  who  had 
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come  from  nobody  knew  where,  and  who 
might  perhaps  be  a  cheat  if  not  a  hob- 
goblin. For  no  human  being,  she  said, 
could  have  got  the  pearl  out  of  the  raging 
whirlpool,  and  he  must  leave  the  hall 
that  moment,  and  go  back  where  he  came 
from.  Thereupon  with  angry  looks  he 
raised  his  hand  and  staff  against  the 
breaker  of  her  word,  and  shook  his  hands 
so  that  fine  streams  of  water  gushed  from 
his  fingers  upon  the  face  of  the  princess, 
till  she  cried  out  with  pain,  and  the 
guests  crowded  around  to  protect  her  and 
to  hold  fast  the  stranger.  But  he  raised 
his  hands  threateningly  against  the 
crowd,  and  streams  of  water  flowed  from 
his  fingers,  right  and  left,  and  a  thick 
stream  broke  from  his  uplifted  staff 
2 
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against  the  roof  and  falling  back  wetted 
all  over  every  one  on  whom  it  fell.  The 
crowd  gave  way  in  fright,  and  the  stranger, 
who  sprinkled  them  as  he  went  from  the 
hall  and  from  the  castle,  disappeared  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  feast  was 
thus  broken  up.  and  most  of  the  guests 
were  full  of  fear,  and  left  the  castle  and 
the  island  that  very  night. 

Unca  now  thought  day  and  night  of 
revenge  and  how  she  could  get  the  stran- 
ger into  her  power,  for  nobody  knew 
where  he  came  from,  or  whither  he  had 
gone.  One  day  she  assembled  her  knights 
and  ladies  and  her  guests,  and  went  with 
them  out  upon  the  shore  of  the  island, 
and  they  embarked  in  the  beautifully  de- 
corated gondolas  for  a  pleasure  sail  on 
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the  lake.  Unca  looked  carefully  and 
searchingly  along  the  shores,  but  though 
she  saw  a  fisherman  here  and  there  cast- 
ing his  net  or  his  line,  not  one  of  them 
was  the  man  she  was  looking  for,  and  of 
the  stranger  not  a  trace  could  be  found. 
All  pleasure  seemed  to  be  banished 
from  among  her  guests  since  the  evening 
of  the  festival,  for  all  thoughts  were  upon 
the  mysterious  stranger.  At  this  the 
princess  was  disturbed,  for  she  saw  how 
silent  were  all  around  her,  and  she  guessed 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  her  attendants. 
This  made  her  more  enraged  than  ever 
at  the  unknown,  whom  she  would  so 
gladly  have  had  in  her  power  if  she  had 
only  known  how  to  get  him.  At  last  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
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beguile  him  into  her  hands/  and  so  she 
stood  up,  and  stepped  with  a  bold  mind 
to  the  edge  of  the  boat :  "  See  here,  you 
knights  and  gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  see 
this  precious  jewel  which  I  draw  from  my 
finger.  Whoever  brings  it  back  to  me 
on  the  next  full  moon  shall  surely  and 
truly  be  my  husband,  and  I  will  dance 
with  him  the  wedding  dance."  And  she 
cast  the  ring  into  the  lake,  and  the  water 
leaped  and  foamed  where  it  fell :  and  the 
ladies  looked  in  fear  at  the  white  foam, 
and  whispered  to  themselves  secretly  and 
timidly  something  about  nixes  and  water- 
men. 

Many  of  the  knights  and  nobles  now 
clearly  understood  the  wicked  and  mali- 
cious spirit  of  the  princess,  and  left  the 
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island  with  horror,  for  they  thought  she 
must  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  remain  any  longer  in  her 
vicinity. 

The  nearer  it  approached  to  the  full 
moon,  the  more  industriously  the  prin- 
cess sought  for  the  fisherman  and  for  the 
unknown,  but  nowhere  could  she  discover 
a  trace  of  either.  When  the  day  came, 
she  had  a  feast  prepared  more  splendid 
and  magnificent  than  either  of  the  former 
ones,  and  a  great  number  of  noble  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  were  invited.  To  her 
household  she  gave  orders  that  they 
should  strictly  observe  every  one  who 
came  into  the  castle,  and  if  the  fisherman 
or  the  unknown  made  their  appearance, 
they  should  seize  them  immediately. 
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And  when  it  was  evening,  and  the  whole 
castle  shone  with  light,  and  the  dancing 
hall  especially  glittered  and  gleamed  with 
countless  tapers  and  with  the  costly  or- 
naments of  the  ladies,  Unca  sat  upon 
her  throne,  looking  eagerly  through  the 
open  door  into  the  antechamber  to  see  if 
the  fisherman  or  the  stranger  would  ap- 
pear, but  neither  was  to  be  seen.  At 
last  when  it  was  midnight,  a  train  of  new 
and  strange  guests  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall,  and  the  company  were 
surprised,  and  respectfully  made  room 
for  them.  It  seemed  to  be  a  person  of 
high  rank  who  came  in*  or  rather  a  king, 
so  majestic  was  his  form,  and  so  rich  his 
robes  of  sea-green  silk  adorned  with 
pearls,  while  a  crown  of  pearls  shone  on 
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his  forehead,  and  a  band  of  pearls  hung 
over  his  shoulder  with  a  large  winding 
horn  of  shell  attached  to  it.  The  train 
that  followed  this  stranger  consisted 
wholly  of  maidens,  pale  and  blue-eyed, 
with  long,  white,  thin  trailing  garments, 
and  long,  white  delicate  veils  over  their 
smooth  flowing  hair,  and  bpth  garments 
and  veils  were  spangled  all  over  with 
pearls. 

Just  as  the  stranger  entered  th^liall, 
a  violent  thunder  storm  broke  out  over 
the  lake  and  island  after  the  hot  summer 
day.  The  thunder  rolled,  the  storm 
howled,  and  the  roaring  of  the  lake  was 
heard  through  the  open  windows.  The 
stranger  did  not  mind  the  storm,  or  the 
wind,  or  the  astonished  company,  but 
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walked  directly  to  the  throne,  from  which 
the  princess  rose  to  welcome  so  distin- 
guished a  guest.  "  I  have  heard  your 
oath,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  take  for  a 
husband  the  man  who  should  bring  back 
the  ring  to  you.  Here  is  the  ring,  and 
there  %are  the  brideniaids,  come  let  us 
dance  the  bridal  dance."  The  prince 
was  alarmed  at  the  earnest  and  impera- 
tive manner  of  the  stranger,  and  could 
not  resist  as  he  put  the  ring  upon  her 
finger.  The  storm  without  grew  more 
and  more  furious,  more  and  more  of  the 
pale  maidens  came  into  the  hall,  and  the 
water  dropped  from  their  long  veils. 
Then  the  stranger  took  the  hand  of  the 
princess  to  lead  her  to  the  dance,  but  his 
grasp  was  cold  and  moist,  and  Unca 
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snatched  her  hand  from  him  crying  in 
terror:  "Away  with  you,  you  sea  mon- 
ster, I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you !" 
and  she  tried  to  escape.  But  the  pale 
maidens  came  close  around  her  and 
formed  a  ring,  and  cast  their  long  veils 
over  her  and  took  her  in  them,  ancl  the 
sea  king  blew  his  muscle  shell  horn,  the 
storm  raged  louder  and  louder,  the  wa- 
ters roared  nearer  and  nearer,  and  over- 
flowed the  the  island  and  castle,  and 
amid  the  storm  and  thunder  all  disap- 
peared in  the  night  and  the  flood. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  the  fishermen  went  to 
the  shore  of  the'  lake  to  see  after  their 
boats  and  nets,  but  the  island  had  va- 
nished, and  the  lake  lay  silent  and  clear 
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and  peaceful.  Since  that  time,  in  the 
warm  summer  nights,  the  people  have 
sometimes  heard  low  sounds  of  complain- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  they 
think  they  come  from  Unca,  the  proud 
princess.  They  think  she  has  been 
punished  for  breaking  her  oath  by  being 
changed  into  a  hateful  water  snake,  and 
now  must  live  in  the  water  for  ever. 
And  she  cannot  put  away  the  wickedness 
of  her  heart,  and  so  seeks  by  her  com- 
plaining and  grieving  to  beguile  nightly 
travellers  into  the  water  that  they  may 
find  their  death  there.  And  if  any  one 
sails  over  the  lake  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brightly,  or  at  the  full  of  the  moon, 
he  can  see  down  at  the  bottom  the  golden 
towers  of  the  castle  still  glittering. 


THE  ELK,  OR  MOOSE  DEER. 
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HE  elk  or  moose 
•  deer  of  Ame- 
lica  is  higher 
our  horses. 
When  seen  in  its 
wild  native  forests, 
and  in  all  the  glory  of 
of  its  full-grown  antlers, 
it  is  a  noble,  looking  creature,  though  it 
does  not  equal  some  other  species  in 
beauty.  Its  horns  are  so  large  and 
heavy,  that  in  order  to  support  their 
weight,  its  neck  is  thick  and  short.  The 
head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears  re- 
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semble  those  of  an  ass,  and  the  neck  is 
clothed  with  a  heavy  mane.  Its  motions 
are  awkward,  though  its  legs  are  long 
and  well  formed,  for  owing  to  its  stand- 
ing higher  before  than  behind,  it  cannot 
gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along.  As 
it  moves  its  joints  make  a  crackling 
noise  like  those  of  the  reindeer.  This 
noise  was  for  some  time  thought  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  hoofs  snapping 
against  each  other,  till  it  was  heard 
when  the  feet  were  not  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  the  animal  merely  turned 
or  leaned  on  one  side. 

In  the  winter  the  elk  lives  chiefly 
among  woody  hills,  seeking  shelter  dur- 
ing the  snow-storms  in  thick  coverts :  its 
food  then  consists  of  the  mosses  which 
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it  finds  under  the  snow,  and  the  buds 
and  bark  of  various  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  it  turns  down  by  means  of  its 
horns  with  great  dexterity.  The  Huron 
and  Canadian  hunters  say,  that  when 
the  snow  has  been  one  or  two  feet  deep, 
they  have  seen  a  herd  of  these  animals 
led  by  an  old  male,  shovel  it  back  with 
their  broad  flat  horns,  and  throw  it  over 
their  heads ;  at  the  same  time  striking 
with  their  fore  feet  to  clear  it  away  from 
beneath  them. 

The  elk  generally  drops  his  horns  in 
January  or  February,  and  they  are  fullyx 
grown  again  by  the  end  of  June.  They 
are  his  weapons  of  defence  against  bears 
and  wolves;  his  feet  are  also  used  by 
him  in  fighting,  and  it  is  said  his  kick 
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is  so  powerful  that  it  will  split  a  small 
tree. 

In  North  America,  the  elk  is  hunted 
in  the  early  part  of  winter  or  towards 
the  spring.  The  hunters  wait  till  the 
snow  is  deep  and  begins  to  harden,  so 
that  they  can  run  over  it  in  snow  shoes ; 
they  then  pursue  the  elks,  and  drive 
them  towards  ravines,  or  wherever  the 
snow  is  deeply  drifted.  The  Huron 
Indians  say,  that  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  animal  is  soon  entangled  by 
floundering  in  the  snow ;  but  this  chase 
requires  great  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  hunters,  for  if  they  do  not  run  in- 
stantly upoi\  the  deep  snow  themselves, 
and  fire  as  he  turns,  he  will  run  back,  and 
attack  every  one  he  finds  in  his  way. 
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THE  WAPITI. 

HE  Canadian  stag,  or  wapiti, 
is   remarkable   for    the    im- 
=  «       mense  size  of  its  horns,  which 
„  ||    ^      expand  so  rapidly  that  at  one 
Ifl  '  m£      period  they  grow  more  than 
^••B       an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  day. 
Some  have  been   seen  nearly  five  feet 
long,  and  these  monstrous  appendages 
are  not  without  their  use  to  the  Canadian 
stag;  for  when  a  small  dead  pine  tree, 
or  the  bar  of  a  fence,  though  it  should 
be  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  lies  in  his 
way,  he  has  been  known  to  lift  it  up 
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with  his  horns,  and  fairly  toss  it  over  his 
back. 

In  the  summer,  the  wapiti  often  feeds 
on  the  plants  that  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  w^ater,  in  which  he  seeks  refuge  from 
the  bites  of  the  flies.  It  was  while  feed- 
ing in  this  singular  manner,  that  some 
travellers  obtained  a  view  of  the  animal. 
They  were  ascending  a  river  in  a  canoe, 
and  at  a  spot  where  it  suddenly  turned 
and  opened  into  a  small  lake,  a  hunter, 
who  was  of  the  party,  made  a  signal  for 
silence,  and  pointed  ahead  of  the  canoe. 
The  travellers  looked,  but  saw  nothing ; 
some  of  the  men,  however,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  sign,  seized  their 
guns.  The  noise  they  made  in  their 
haste  alarmed  the  stag,  which  immedi- 
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ately  lifted  his  head  above  the  water : 
and  seeing  the  canoe,  sprang  towards  the 
band  with  his  mouth  full  of  weeds.  The 
men  fired,  but  he  reached  the  shore,  and 
tossing  his  antlers,  dashed  into  the  thicket 
unhurt 

The  wapiti,  however,  are  often  shot 
while  feeding  in  this  way  under  the  water ; 
but  then  the  canoe  must  be  placed  so  as 
to  glide  silently  down  the  current  till  it 
is  close  to  them,  for  when  they  raise  their 
heads  from  time  to  time  to  breathe,  they 
take  no  notice  of  any  object  which  does 
not  appear  to  move. 


PAPER,  INK  AND  PEN. 


NCE  a  professor  had  paper, 
ink,  and  pen  on  his  writ- 
ing table,  just  as  all  pro- 
fessors have.  A  professor, 
my  dear  children,  is  a  man 
to  whom  grown  people  go 
to  school,  just  as  you  children  do  to  the 
schoolmaster.  A  man  who  has  learned 
a  great  deal,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  very 
often  he  cannot  tell  what  he ,  shall  do 
with  all  the  things  he  has  in  his  head, 
and  so  forgets  a  great  many  of  them :  a 
man  who  has  read  very  many  books  and 
writes  almost  as  many  as  he  has  read, 
(38) 
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for  which  purpose  he  has  need  of  paper, 
pens,  and  ink. 

Such  was  the  professor,  who  was  now 
sitting  before  his  writing  table,  thinking 
over  a  new  book  that  he  was  going  to 
write.  He  had  his  pen  already  in  his 
hand,  but  it  was  evening,  or  else  he  was 
tired  of  work ;  at  any  rate  his  eyes  closed 
and  he  nodded  away  fast  asleep.  Then 
he  thought  he  heard  a  rustling  and  the 
paper  began  to  stir  and  crackle,  and  at 
last  he  heard  it  say  very  softly,  "I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  professor 
would  do  without  me;  he  could  not 
write  any  thing  more,  for  I  am  the  main 
thing  in  his  books."  "0  you  stupid 
papers,"  the  ink  interrupted  rudely,  "  how 
can  you  talk  so?  The  black  letters  make 
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the  book  and  not  the  paper.  It  is  I 
alone  that  shine  on  your  vacant  face, 
and  that  every  body  looks  at."  "  Neither 
of  you  know  much,"  here  gabbled  the 
pen,  seeming  still  to  have  something  of 
the  goose  in  it;  "it  is  plain  to  see  that 
of  us  three  I  am  the  chief  person.  Who 
makes  the  letters  but  I?  What  fine 
scrawls  we  should  see  if  you  were  to  try 
to  write  alone!"  .  In  this  way  the  pen 
went  on  scolding  louder  and  louder  till 
at  last  the  professor  woke  up.  He  found 
that  in  his  sleep  he  had  made  an  im- 
mense pot-hook  all  over  the  paper  with 
his  pen,  and  had  borne  on  so  hard  that 
the  pen  was  all  split  up.  Besides  he  had 
gone  so  near  the  inkstand  that  he  had 
knocked  it  over,  and  the  ink  was  running 
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from  the  table  upon  the  professor  s  dress- 
ing gown,  and  from  there  upon  the  floor. 
This  was  very  disagreeable  to  the.  good 
man,  for  he  did  not  like  the  trouble  of 
cleaning  it  up.  However  he  was  very 
much  amused  at  the  misfortune  which  had 
happened  and  wrote  his  book  directly. 
The  purport  of  the  book  was,  that  if 
every  thing  should  perform  its  own  duty 
the  world  would  go  on  as  well  as  it  pos- 
sibly could ;  and  that  all  by  working  to- 
gether might  accomplish  something  great 
and  noble  that  each  by  itself  could  not 
do  at  all. 

The  book  was  read  a  great  deal,  and 
the  paper,  ink,  and  pen  seem  to  have 
taken  its  teachings  to  heart,  for,  when- 
ever since  that  time  the  professor  has 
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gone  to  sleep  at  his  work,  he  has  never 
heard  any  thing  like  a  quarrelsome  word 
from  either  of  them. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OSTRICH. 

have  never  seen  an 
ostrich,  and  do  not 
know  how  tall  and 
strong  it  is.  If  an  os- 
trich were  standing 
here  in  the  parlor,  and 
stretching  his  long  neck,  his  head  would 
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almost  touch  the  ceiling.  These  large 
birds  can  run  very  fast  indeed;  taster 
*  than  you  have  ever  seen  a  horse  gallop. 
You  know,  when  a  ship  is  sailing,  the 
wind  fills  the  sails  and  blows  the  ship 
along.  Now,  though  the  ostrich  has  very 
long  legs,  it  would  not  be  able  to  run  as 
fast  as  it  does,  if  it  did  not  spread  out  its 
wings  before  the  wind,  which  blows  it 
along  like  a  ship. 

You  have  sometimes  rode  on  your 
papa's  horse,  but  I  believe  you  never 
thought  of  riding  upon  a  bird.  At  an 
African  village,  a  gentleman  saw  two 
young  ostriches,  which  were  very  tame. 
Two  negro  children  got  both  together 
upon  the  back  of  the  larger  of  these 
birds ;  as  soon  as  he  felt  their  weight, 
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he  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he 
carried  them  several  times  round  the 
village.  The  gentleman  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  sight,  that  he  wished 
to  see  it  again;  and,  to  try  how  strong 
the  ostriches  were,  he  desired  one  man 
to  get  on  the  smaller,  and  two  men  upon 
the  larger  one.  At  first  they  only  trotted 
very  fast,  but  in  a  little  while  they 
spread  their  wings,  and  ran  so  swiftly 
that  you  could  scarcely  see  them  touch 
the  ground  with  their  feet. 

But  though  ostriches  may  be  made  so 
tame  and  familiar,  they  are  not  always 
gentle  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  them.  If  a  stranger  should  ap- 
proach, the  ostrich  would  run  furiously 
at  him,  and  try  to  throw  him  down.  If 
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this  unfortunately  happens,  the  ostrich 
pecks  him  with  his  bill,  tears  him  with 
his  claws,  and  sometimes  even  succeeds 
in  killing  him. 
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